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From The Freedmen’s Monitor 


WILLIAM FORSTER. 


(Continued from page 277.) 


His first visit to America was made in 
1820; and, by it, came his first personal con- 
tact and practical aquaintance with the home 
life of the slave, and the demoralization boing 
wrought by the “ Peculiar Institution.” His 
soul was so alive to human suffering, and his 
sympathies so strong, that it is no marvel we 
tnd his diary full of thrilling sentences, por- 
raying the real character of the slave system. 
After visiting various parts of Pennsylvania 
aud New York in the work of the Gospel, he 
vent into Maryland, and evidently felt him- 
lf in a very interesting and new experience: 
‘o which doubtless his mind had often ad- 
verted in his own country. 


a following is his first record on slave 
OL 
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“Tam now entered upon an entirely new 
field of labor. 

“The circumstances of these Southern 
States, in regard to the poor slaves and free 
people of color and their. children, take such 
strong hold of my feelings, and occupy my 
mind so much, that it may be well for me to 
be sometimes drawn from the subject. On 
the plantations adjoining this estate, about a 
quarter of a mile distant, it is said there are 
thirty slaves. We took a walk this after- 
noon by the premises, and saw some of the 
young people at work, picking up apples, &c. 
Chey looked happy, but thinly clothed. It 
is more affecting to hear of the state of moral 
degradation to which they are very generally 
reduced in this country—thievish, disorderly, 
and drunken; but, doubtless, there are many 
oer 

“T am increasingly persuaded that it is by 
patient and diligent attention to the great 
work of education, that we may hope for an 
improvement of their condition, and to see 
them rise in the scale of civilization; but it 
will be doubtless a very gr«dual work. 

“My heart is often sad, very sad; I am 
thickly clad with mourning ” 


Under another date he writes as follows to 
his wife: 

“T am but little likely to write much to thy 
comfort, but I think thou wilt be truly glad 
to find that the poor blacks are generally 
treated with much less cruelty and oppression 
than formerly, better fed and better clothed 
than some years ago; but still the mental 
and moral degradation to which they are re- 
duced, and into which those who hold them 
are of course liable to be plunged, is most 
deeply affecting. To look at the enormous 
extent of this horrid system, without the 
hope of mitigation and eventual extermina- 
tion, seems to be more than nature could en- 
dure. I wish to cherish the persuasion that 
conviction is working its way into the minds 
of the people, and that, seeing and feeling the 
evil, the time may not be far distant when 
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they will be prepared to adopt measures gradu- 
ally to relieve themselves of a burden which 
some of them are already brought to feel to 
be heavy and grievous. 

“It is increasingly my desire that Friends, 
and all who can feel for the sufferings of their 
fellow-creatures, may be led to wait before the 
Lord, and ask of Him for the counsel and 


strength necessary to the work of the day ; | 
that every succeeding generation may be pre- | 
pared to take their part in this labor of love, | 


and every individual given up to do all that 
he may be enabled ; that, thus, through the 


help and blessing of the Lord, we may be) 
working together towards the total abolition | 


of this the worst and vilest system of oppres- 
sion that was ever allowed or acknowledged 
in Christendom. * - 7 . 
It is good for us to dwell under the burden, 
ready to embrace every opportunity to step 
forward to plead their cause, devoted by ever 
means in our power to improve their condi- 
tion, and to contribute toward their advance- 
ment in the scale of civilized life, and, as we 
may be enabled, to lead them into a partici- 


pation of the hope and consolation of the) 


ospel. 


In 1824, when about to leave Virginia for | 


Tennessee, he writes : 

“Having entered more deeply of late into 
the abomination and sin of slavery, and all 
its attendant horrors and cruelties, my spirits 
are somewhat overborne in anticipating the 
distress I must expect to pass through during 
the winter, on seeing or feeling so much of the 
sufferings of my fellow-creatures without be- 
ing able to relieve them. Never was I more 
sensible of the need of help from above than 
at the present moment. I dare not doubt 
that, as I seek to be preserved watchful and 
devoted, our compassionate Saviour, in the 
faithfulness of his love, will be pleased to ap- 
prove Himself my strength and my shield. 

“The trade in slaves from Virginia and 
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he was often deeply affected in beholding the 
evils of the system, and strongly confirmed in 
| the corviction of its inherent sinfulness. 
With a view of more accurately ascertain- 
‘iny the then existing condition of slavery, he 
had printed a set of queries, which were 
addressed to individuals of different localities 
with the request to hand him “the informa- 
tion required, and such other particulars, 
founded on fact, as were the result of personal 
observation.” As evidence of the liveliness 
of his interest, and the comprehensiveness of 
his solicitude respecting the whole subject, 
these queries are still valuable ; and scarcely 
less so are the answers selected from a few 
which have been preserved, showing the state 
of slavery as it prevailed fifty years ago. 
The true Christian courage, courtesy and 
faithfulness to duty which prompted him to 
fran:e those questions being so characteristic 
of the man, we would like to present them to 
our readers. But this would extend our 
sketch too far. They are 29 in number, ad- 
dressed to slaveholders as well as others, and 
involving a scrutiny into every feature of 
slave life and slave treatment; and, aimin 
to bring out the political, social and industria 
bearings of the institution on the future of 
the country, they are a proof both of his fear- 
lessness, his love for humanity, and his en- 
larged views in political economy and states- 
manship. When looked at as being directly 
‘aimed at the life of the traffic, and in the 
'midst of its supporters, when all interference 
_ was so jealously watched, they form a striking 
portraiture of “what he was” who conceived 
‘them ; and it is worthy of note how generally 
and respectfully they were answered. Both 
are preserved in his biography. At this stage 
of his experience his biographer thus remarks: 
| “Little did William Forster think, when 
|in the heart of Tennessee, and, geographically, 
‘almost in the center of the whole circle of 
American slavery, he thus sought to take the 


Maryland to the States bordering on the| gauge of the anti-Christian system, in its phy- 
Mississippi is carried on to a dreadful extent. | sical, moral and religious aspects, little did he 
The landlord where we lodged last night told | think that in those very parts—on a heaven- 
us that in ‘the month of August last’ there|sent embassy of freedom and of peace—he 
were no less than fifteen of these slave dealers|should after many years lay down his own 
in the neighborhood endeavoring to induce life. Read in the light of succeeding events, 
the farmers to sell. They are the most anx- | these things tell with a pathos which needs no 
ious to obtain young negroes from twelve | words to bring home the lesson they teach.” 
years of age to twenty-five, to work as field) His journal abounds with instances of his 
slaves on the cotton plantations. They are | earnest labors for the Christian welfare of all 
drawn from these parts into Tennessee, and | grades of people; and as such we give the fol- 
then taken down the river to Natchez, where lowing in Virginia: 
there is a regular slaye market; and the! “At four o’clock that afternoon we had 4 
planters come from Alabama, Louisiana, &c.,|meeting for the black people in that part of 
to make their purchases. The American in-|the country. The afternoon was wet, and the 
terna! slave-trade is a subject that has deeply | roads very bad, yet there was a large gath- 
interested my feelings since I was in these| ering, especially of men ; their behaviour was 
parts before.” most orderly and exemplary. I was much 
Travelling now in the midst of slaveholders, | enlarged in the sensible feeling of love of 
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Christ, and enabled to labor in the gospel | 
with more freedom of utterance than I had 
dared to hope for. I had been previously 
tried with the fear that I should not be able 
to express myself in language suited to their 
capacities; but whilst 1 was speaking that 
fear was much taken away. I trust it was a 
good meeting, blessed be the Lord! ‘Some 
of the poor black people were very tender| 
and loving when I went among them after| 
meeting. They were generally as decently | 
clothed as our laboring people, and some of 
the young men far superior; and, in point of 
behaviour, their manners are in very many 
instances respectful; courteous and _ polite, 
surpassing those of the lower class of white 
people, and I think quite equal to the general 
run of people of pretty good education 
To be concluded 
For Friends’ Review 

THE LIBERTY OF THE SPIRIT IN THE 

WORSHIP OF THE EARLY FRIENDS. 

A great misapprehension prevails among | 
many worthy people in our Society, that the 
worship which was established and practised 
by our early Friends, was essentially a silent | 
worship. 

Some have gone so far, as to claim that| 
their rights to enjoy a time of silent waiting | 
on the Lord, in our public assemblies, are de- | 
stroyed by the permission of any one, even 
under a claim of being moved thereto by the 
Holy Spirit, to indulge, under any circum. | 
stances, in audible sighing, groaning, or sing- 
ing, or in the reading of a portion of the Holy | 
Scriptures at any time, iu such meetings. 

Such practices they pronounce altogether 
without the pale of allowed exercise in a 
Friends’ meeting, and unauthorized by the 
past history of the Society. They affirm, 


moreover, that those branches of our Church | 


the world over, who are now very generally, 
however reluctantly, recognizing these things 
as a legitimate part of God’s worship, when 
performed under the influence of His Spirit, 
have forsaken the faith of our forefathers, and 
are overthrowing the very foundations of their 
ancient doctrines and testimonies. 

In some quarters, nearly allied to official 
authority, the most extreme language has 

n used in regard to all such “ innova- 
tions ;” characterizing them as “delusions of 
the devil,” and as “cunning inventions of 


Satan” to “entrap the unwary,” and to “ de- | 


stroy the unity of the church,’ which those 

truly attached to the old-fashioned doctrines 

and principles of the Society of Friends were 
und everywhere to oppose. 

_ What is of permanent importance in all this 

is the fact, that these charges of departure from 

the doctrines and the practices of our early 


| ment of our church at large ; 
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Friends in these respects, are altogether un- 
founded, and proceed, we charitably hope, 
from an entire ignorance of the real truth of 
the case, 

So long as the question was merely one of 
expediency, or of personal preference, as a 
matter of taste, the writer of this article must 
confess, at the outset, that his educational 
prejudices were altogether opposed to those 
things; and it has been difficult for him in 
the past, to enjoy some of the more demonstra- 
tive exercises, occasionally witnessed else- 
where, which hardly seemed always to accord 
with his own spiritual worship. 

No allusion is here made to “ mission meet- 
ings,” or to so-called “devotional meetings,” 
but to the regular gatherings of our own 


'membership, at stated periods, for public 


worship. 

It has seemed to him, that “the word of 
God and prayer,” whether vocally uttered in 
the power of the Holy Spirit, or directly ap- 
plied and manifested to the soul of the wor- 
shipper by that Spirit’s power, would abun- 
dantly and most fittingly, occupy the seasons 
appointed for such regular meetings for wor- 
ship of the Society of Friends. 

Yet such seems not to be the present judg- 
nor was me 
the judgment of the Founders of our religious 
Society; nor of the authorized exponents of 
its faith and practice in its earliest, and, as 
all admit, its best days. 

When, therefore, we are obliged to confront 
the question, now forced upon us by those who 
profess to uphold the early doctrines and tes- 
timonies of the Society, and who persistently 
charge the great body of Friends as having 
in these respects departed from those founda- 
tion doctrines, it becomes necessary to declare, 
and to prove by evidence which no true 
Quaker can reject, that such charges are un- 
tounded, and that the Church has only grad- 
ually returned to the principles and the prac- 
tices of its primitive authority and order in 
these respects. 

Turning, then, in the first place, to Robert 
Barclay’s works, as perhaps the most elabor- 
ate and exhaustive exposition of that “true 
| Christian divinity,” as he terms it, which we 
all profess to believe in, and desire to uphold 
| in its purity, let us carefully examine what he 
| declares to be the faith and practice of him- 
‘self and his associates—for whom he speaks 
| officially—in that bright morning of the 
Church’s opening day. 
| The edition of his works here quoted 
| from is probably in the Library of Friends 
'in Philadelphia, and undoubtedly can be 
| tound in the Philadelphia Library’s collection. 

If, however, it would be more convenient 
of access to the readers of the Review, the 
very volume from which these extracts are 


‘ 
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taken, can be placed at its office in care of the 
editor, for a reasonable time. It was pub- 
lished in London in 1691, and is a large 
octavo of over 900 pages. All the italics 
given in these ex'racts are Barclay’s own. 

On page 29 of this volume Robert Barclay 
writes in his “Truth cleared of calumnies,” in 
reply to William Mitchell : 

“Thou sayest that ‘singing of Psalms is an 
ordinance of Jesus Christ. Whereby if thou | 
understandest that singing of Psalms was used | 
by the saints; that it is a part of God’s wor- | 
dis when performed in His will and by His 
Spirit; and that it yet may be, and is war- 
rantably performed among the saints, it is a} 
thing denied by no Quaker (so called), and | 
it is not unusual amongst them, whereof I 
have myself been a witness, and have felt the 
sweetness and quickening virtue of the Spirit | 
therein, and at such occasions ministered. And | 
that at times David's words may also be used | 
as the Spirit leads thereunto, and as they suit | 
the condition of the party, is acknowledged | 
without dispute.” 

In his “Apology,” Barclay is very em- 
phatic, in more than one place, in regard to| 
the true Christian liberty of spiritual wor- | 
ship; rejecting the idea that it consisted in | 
silence only. On page 448 of this volume, we | 
find the following plain declarations, which | 
are repeated in different language, but with 
equal force, on page 461, which latter quota- 
tion it is needless to repeat here. “On wor- 
ship,” section 9:h, page 448: 

“ For as our worship consisteth not in the 
words, so neither in silence, as silence; but in 
an holy dependance of the mind upon God, | 
from which dependance silence necessarily fol- | 
lows in the first place until words can be| 
brought forth, which are from God's Spirit. 
And God is not wanting to move in His 
children words of exhortation or prayer when | 
it is needful ; so that, of the many gatherings | 
and meetings of such as are convinced of the 
truth, there is scarcely any in which God | 
raiseth not up some or other to minister to| 
His brethren ; so that there are few meetings 
altogether silent. For when many are met| 
together in this one Life and Name, it doth | 
most naturally and frequently excite them to | 
pray to and to praise God, and to stir up one| 
another by actual exhortation and instruc- 
tion.” 

Again, in his Apology (page 473, section 
xxvi.), he declares: 








“As to the singing of Psalms, there will | 
not be need of any long discourse, for that | 


the case is just the same as in the two former 
of preaching and prayer. 

“We confess this to be a part of God’s 
worship, and very sweet and refreshful, when it 





proceeds from a true sense of God’s love in 
the heart, and arises from the Divine influence 
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of the Spirit, which leads souls to breathe 
either a sweet harmony, or words suitable to 
the present condition; whether they be words 
formerly used by the saints, and recorded in 
Scripture, such as the Psalms of David or 
other words, as were the hymns and songs of 
Zacharias, Simeon and the blessed Vtrgin 
Mary. 

“The singing, then, that pleaseth Him 
must proceed from that which 1s pure in the 
heart (even from the word of life therein), in 
and by which, richly dwelling in us, spiritual 
songs and hymns are returned to the Lord, 
according to that of the apostle.” (Col. 
3-16.] 

Again, on page 474 of the volume, Apology, 
worship, section 28, Barclay writes : 

“So that, to conclude, the worship, preach- 
ing, praying, and singing, which we plead for, 
is such as proceedeth from the Spirit of God, 
and is always accompanied with its ar a 
being begun by its motion and carried on by 
the power and strength thereof; and so is a 
worship purely spiritual, such as the Scripture 
holds forth.” 

After publishing his famous Apology, it 
was of course attacked by many writers, the 
most considerable of whom seems to have 
been one John Brown, whose rejoinder led 
Robert Barclay to an extended reply, cover- 
ing over 160 pages octavo of this volume, 
entitled “The ilies Vindieated,” and which 
is divided into the same heads and sections 


'as the original work. In section 12, under 


the head of Silence in Worship, Barclay 
writes of his antagonist : 

“His 413th page contains a mass of calum- 
nies, to wit.: That there is no word in our 
assemblies of the Scripture ; that the Scripture 
is no rule in our walk, nor has any place in 
our worship ; that there is to be found, in all 
our solemn service, neither preaching, nor 
prayer, nor praise.” 

He proceeds to answer the calumny about 
the Scriptures, page 848 : 

“ For we never said that it was unlawful 
for men to read the Scriptures. But that 
whether men may make use of these things in 
publie worship otherwise than as led, and acted, 
and influenced by the Spirit so to do.” 

In reference to reading the Scriptures in 
meetings for worship, Barclay says, on page 
68 :— 

“That some have been countenanced of 
God in reading the Scriptures, is not denied 
by us.” 

Barclay, in this defense, re-affirms also his 
position on singing and other active duties 
in worship; page 847: 

“ He (Brown) begins his twenty-third chap- 
ter with a calumny, saying I have something 
against preaching, praying, and singing, which 
is false. Iam against none of these duties, 
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as truly performed according to the right | of all things. In fact that which is now visi- 
Gospel method, as by the sequel will appear.” | ble is but the complement of the Church 


Again, on page 854: | 


“Now I come to his chapter of singing | 


catholic, the great majority of its component 
members having either disappeared —— 
ith. 


Psalms, where I shall not need to be large. 1) death or being only anticipated through fa 


deny not singing. 


He showeth his| And even such portion of the Church as is 


folly and lightness while he ridiculously sup-| visible is indefinable, for it is never in one 


poses that metre is necessary, or any other 


tone than nature has given to every one, of | 


which God by His Spirit makes use as instru-| and amplified perpetually. 


| stay—portions of it while we look continually 


disappearing, and others being reproduced 
This its fuctuat- 


ments, as He doth other parts and faculties ot | ing condition—the necessary consequence of its 


the body to the performance of spiritual 
duties.” 

There are other remarkable declarations, in | 
section 8 of the Apology, under the head of wor 
ship, showing a prevailing habit of sighs and | 
audible groans among the early Friends; but 
as this subject was fully covered in the Epis-| 
tle of George Whitehead, Wm. Penn, and 
others in 1675, quoted by Joseph J. Neave in| 
his letter to the British Friend, and trans- 
ferred a few weeks ago to the columns of the | 
Review, it may only be nee ful to add that 
both George Fox and Robert Barclay, in 
their official publications, written for the 
guidance of the church in their day, and in 
ours—if we hold to the doctrines and testime- 
nies of our early Friends—abundantly con- 
firm the views of that Epistle of George 
Whitehead, Wm. Penn, Ambrose Rigg, and 
eighty-four leading Friends. See Fox’s Epis- 
tle, London edition, 1698. No. 312, page 
344, Vol. 2. 

The truth is, that the early Friends taught 
and held, without a dissenting voice, that 
preaching, praying, praising, singing, sighing, 
groaning, and saying amen to the speakers, 
were all right, and only right, when performed 
in the life and power and Spirit of the Lord ; 
and then they were very sweet and refreshing 
parts of worship, and duties that could not be 
withheld without condemnation; and that 
they were all wrong, and only wrong, when 
done out of that life, power, and Spirit of the 
Master of assemblies. T. K. Jr. 


PHILADELPHIA, Twelfth mo. 7th, 1875 


-_ 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
Extracts from a Work by a Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

This Church is immeasurable by human 
language, irivisible in its completeness to 
human eye, It can be defined only approxi- 
mately : its whole form is known only to God. 
Time and space are not its appropriate mea- 
sures. It is a spiritual body, a small portion 
of which is only on earth, and whose Head 
18 in the heavens. The Church of Christ now 
existing upon earth is but a section, as it 
were, of a larger body made up from all the| 
generations of mankind, and to be completed | 


‘being born and not made, of its being a living 
| body and not a thing merely—must ever 
render any definition, even of a part of it, 
‘incomplete: it can only be even partially 


described. Perhaps the only definition that 


| will hold even approximately is this: that it 


is the great company of men now living in 
the world who have been baptized into the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. ° 

The unanimity of each Church and the 
inter-communion of all, this is the idea of the 
unity of the Church catholic. And this is 
something far other and more than an univer- 
sal submission to the same authority, or uni- 
versal adoption of similar discipline. The 
unity of a particular Church consists in all 
its members using the same discipline and 
joining in the same worship. The unity of 
the Church Universal is constituted by a 
communion being preserved among all its 
component Churches; by all being erected on 


|a@ common foundation of faith, and hope, and 


love; and by all being alike pervaded by 
that Holy Spirit without which none can live 
or move or have a being. 

In all societies, equally, order is essential : 
indeed organization is inseparable from the 
idea of a living and growing body, such as is 
the Church. All the principles upon which 
order is founded and upheld in a civil society 
hold good in an ecclesiastical: and as the 
fact that political yovernments of all kinds 
have equally secured the obedience of the 
governed and the stability of the state is a 
sufficient reply to the assertion that Divine 
prescription alone is an adequate ground of 
civil power, so, analogously, may it be argued 
ecclesiastically against any theory which 
would introduce necessity as a reason for the 
hypothesis of an exclusively authoritative or- 
ganization. And why should this be consid- 
ered an unsafe or insufficient foundation for 
the authority of ecclesiastical government ? 
Is it dishonoring Christianity to believe 
that its power over men is such, when heartily 
received, that it can teach them to understand 
their real wants and with the aids of God’s 
grace vouchsafed abundantly, to provide for 
them? Is it laying so very sandy a foundation 
for Church government to rest upon, to say 


from those which are yet to come unto the end | that it is mainly built on that felt necessity for 
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the existence of order and law which pervades | He caused to be recorded any single direction 
every class of intelligent creatures, and which | of His as to a general outline even of any one 
is strong enough to bind in enduring fellow- | formal Institution. 
ship vast societies of men who acknowledge! And this negative evidence as to the 
nothing but its usefulness? . . . . subordinate importance attached to form by 
The subjects with which the Christian | the Founder of the New Dispensation—so 
Church is conversant, and its aims, have the! remarkable and so weighty in itself—is ex- 
least possible to do with the exercise of power: | ceedingly strengthened by the reiterated ex- 
most, only with far subtler influences, with | ample of His Apostles. We do not find that 
love and sympathy, and mutual help. It is a! the Apostles ever acted together to form one 
brotherhood of worshippers ; and neither with | consistent framework for the whole Christian 
brotherhood nor with worship has govern-| society of their own time, much less for all 
ment any necessary, much less any primary Christian societies of all time. Indeed they 
connection. Service not rule is the character-| never all met together after Pentecost but 
istic of Christian honour. He is the greatest! once, and then their decree, which related 
in the Church that serves the readiest. This | especially to matters of form, was indeed 
is the new standard of Christ’s Gospel: this most liberal. 
is the new spirit of Christ’s commandment., It would rather seem that after their de- 
The officers, then, of a Christian Church are parture from the Council of Jerusalem each 
simply a body of men who are willing to be-| Apostle went whithersoever he was called by 
come their brethren’s ministers—to take|the Spirit, founding churches and ruling 
upon themselves additional labors and re-| them as he could, without communication 
sponsibilities for their brethren’s benefit which | with his fellows ; and that the greater number 
they are not bound otherwise than through | of them never re-assembled in the flesh. No 
love to perform. And the characteristics of hint of the necessity of an uniform scheme of 
a Christian minister, ideally considered, are ecclesiastical organization is given before they 
humility, and kindness, and self-denial. The parted, and no trace of more than a general 
whole worth and significance of his service is | similarity is discoverable afterwards. There 
that it be done for the society's sake and not! is no single passage in any of their writings 
for his own. Having no interests to seek which asserts that all the churches which they 
but some to renounce; finding his wages | founded they constituted uniformly; but, on 
mainly in his work ; denying himself for the the contrary, there would seem discernible 
sake of others, and desiring not to be minis- traces of considerable difference. 
tered unto but to minister; superior to his| It would seem that there were several or- 
brethren only because more like his Lord, | ders of officers and institutions in some of the 
and honorable only in virtue of his humble-| Apostolic Churches (and these in no degree 
ness—such is a Christian minister. . . .\mecessarily dependent on miraculous gifts) 
And as to the unity of the Church it may | which do not seem to have been common to 
be said, that the only way in which the| many, and which in the ages next succeeding 
Church of Christ is represented in the New| the Apostolic seem to have been retained by 
Testament as being one is as having one Lord,| none. The Church of Rome seems to have 
one faith, one baptism, one God and. Father | been self-sown, and to have become full-grown 
of all, Who is above all, and through all, and | before it was visited by any Apostle. The 
in all. That the Church of Christ is one) Church of Antioch did not owe its founda- 
body because it has one Head and one Spirit | tion to any of the college; nor did that of 
—that all Christians are one because they Colosse; and yet their constituted authorities 
have the same calling and the same hope, the were as fully recognized as those of Ephesus 
same privileges, and the same destiny—this| or of Corinth. And is there no lesson for us 
would seem all that can be gathered from! in the facts that the ecclesiastical appoint- 
Scriptural representations of the unity of the| ments which were made on the highest au- 
Church. It is for this unity at least that our thority in some of the churches seem to have 
Saviour prayed so comnaty during His last been, if one may 86 speak, either sudden ex- 
night un earth, namely that all His disciples | pedients—afterthoughts rather than parts of 
might be one, as His Father and He were/a deliberate and universal ground-plan—or, 
one: that is, emphatically, in spirit and not at best, accommodations to local peculiarities. 
in form. And ihe commissions which He |The addition of Barnabas (if not Paul) to the 





gave both to His seventy and His twelve do | 
not seem to indicate any thought in His mind | 
of constituting a vast society, palpably one, | 
and perpetually inflexible in form. He never 
at any time commanded His Apostles to make 


number of the Apostles; the singular consti- 
tution of the Church of Corinth; the special 
missions of Timothy and Titus, as evangelists 


or deputies of districts; the irregular func- 
‘tions of Apollos; the Hellenist ministers of 


all ecclesiastical things acccrding to some|the Church of Jerusalem; these facts and 


pattern shown them on the Mount: nor has| more like them must suggest to the most 
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hasty student, and perhaps impress upon the | 
most thoughtful, that the evidence for the| 
necessity of ecclesiastical uniformity to be de- | 
rived from Apostolic precedent is far from 
conclusive. ‘ee 

We find that in the New Testament there | 
is no inculcation of the importance—much | 
less of the necessity—of the adoption of any 
particular ecclesiastical organization. There 
is no Book of Leviticus in the New Testa- 
ment, much less of Deuteronomy: nay, there 
is scarcely an allusion in the great majority 
of the books of which it is composed to the 
existence of any general scheme of form: 
there is certainly no single direction revealed 
which has the character of universal law. 
All we have, is here and there a notice of 
some existing institution, how originating we 
are not often informed nor whether generally 
expedient ; a hint, or suggestion, or temporary 
recommendation ; fragments in fact of local | 

ractices, scattered and obscure, scanty and 
indefinite. . . . . 

It need only again be asked, what is the 
general impression of the spirit of the Chris- 
tian Dispensation which the honest and in- 
telligent reading of the New Testament alone 
is calculated to produce? Is it that of great 
attention to forms of any kind? Are not 
rather forms considered apparently so very 
subordinate that it is only with difficulty that 
we can trace the existence of any? And when 
they are traceable, is not the mention of them 
always simply as a means to edification, as 
scaffolding to building? Are not forms ever 
represented in the New Testament, as our 
ministers, never as our rulers? And is not 
the great law there, that they were made for 
man and not man for them? and that, there- 
fore, they must change with his changing 
needs, and not the supply of his needs be cir- 
cumscribed within their rigid mechanical 
limits? Surely the whole spirit of the Gospel 
and every page of its records proclaim the 
great truth, that the kingdom of God is not 
rite and form, but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. . . . . 

The life of the Church of Christ—a Chris- 
tian’s life—is sustained by repeated, or rather 
continuous, creative. influences from on high. 
Christianity is altogether supernatural. We 
must, therefore, look deeper than the world | 
does if we would see to the true springs of a| 
life. All history of man—nay, the very pos- | 
sibility of the existence of continuity and pro- 
ression in multitudinous series of distinct 
iving spirits—is of itself a marvel which 
should make us hesitate in imputing much to 
the power of mechanism, even in matters of 
this world merely ; but he who knows some- 
thing of the marvellousness and utter un- 
naturalness of the new creature will count 
that but a shallow estimate of cause and con- 
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care for it. 
|interested in it, and without any human 
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sequence which attributes much of such 

growth to external influences of any kind. 
Christianity is a religion of principles, and 

not of precepts—its main instruments for 


| working upon the heart of man would seem 


to be, a new revelation of Godhead and of 
humanity in Jesus Christ; a new spirit abid- 
ing in its recipients, the Holy Spirit; new 
presentations of life and death, of sin and re- 
demption ; and an influential discovery in the 
fleeting present of the germ of an endless future. 
Even in matters of indispensable duty there is 
no completeness or precision of precept; nay, 
there is even no Decalogue in Christianity ; 
love is many times declared to be the one 
necessary and sufficient fulfilling of its law. 
It lays down emphatically broad principles 
which make wise the honest in all matters of 
necessary detail; it imparts a peculiar spirit 
which secures due obedience by transforming 
the will of all true disciples into conformity 
with that of their common Lord. cs. 

And be it observed that in the Jewish Dis- 
pensation (which being the lowest of divinely- 
sanctioned economies, must be supposed as 
exhibiting the greatest degree of accommoda- 
tion that is lawful or expedient) there was 
not much outward form or show provided to 
affect the mind through the senses. Judaism 
was in this respect a much more simple 
economy than that which is contended for as 
Christian. What was there prescribed for 
glory and for beauty was rather appointed 
for symbolical homage to the presence of Him 
who is the Archetype of both; while the mul- 
titudinous ceremonial observances were con- 
fessedly solely either as to mark them 
off as a peculiar people, or to direct the 
minds of the worshippers to the fact, that 
they were taking part in a system incom- 
plete and insignificaut in itself, and only in- 
troducing to one which should be spiritual 
and final. 

And even here it is remarkable how in 


these institutions was signalized the great 


truth, that the noblest worship ia the simplest. 
For when the High Priest was called to do 
homage in the Holy of Holies he was com- 
manded to put off his jewels and his ephod— 
the purple and the gold—and to come only 
with simplicity and purity, unadorned, and as 
a penitent, with the clean hand and the hum- 
ble heart.— Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
THE story oF A Brste.—“Some eight 
or ten years ago a young Uhilian was sery- 
ing as a sailor on board a steamer trading 
on this coast. A passenger gave him one 
of your Bibles in Spanish, adding at the same 
time that it was no use to him, as he did not 
The young Chilian was deeply 


agency whatever he became a true Christian. 
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On his return trip he brought the Bible home 
with him to Talcabuano, where his parents 
and brothers and sisters resided. His eldest 
sister commenced a study of the book, and in 
a short time she gave up the confessional and 
the mass, and became a true Christian. In| 
the course of two years the whole family, in- 
cluding her parents, three sisters, two broth- 
ers, and a brother-in law, all embraced the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and gave up all connec- | 
tion with Rome. This great work of God 
was performed without any instrumentality | 
except His own word and Spirit. When the | 
Rev. Dr. Swaney went there as a missionar 

some years ago, he made acquaintance with | 
this Christian family—British and Foreign | 
Bible Society's Report. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO. 25, 1875. 





ai 

Bur_tpinc Up.—Our readers may remem- | 
ber that, in the report of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting for the present year, the apparent | 
diminution, as compared with previous years, | 
in the number of new members admitted by 
request, was partly accounted fur by defective | 
returns. Members of more than one Monthly | 
Meeting mentioned their knowledge of ad- 
missions which had not been reported. Yet | 
it was stated by some of those most actively | 
enyaged in ministerial and evangelizing work, 
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rather, to lay upon, Christians in helping one 
another. Apollos was “ mighty in the Scrip- 
tures,” yet there was need that Aquila and 
Priscilla should “expound unto him the way 
of God more perfectly.” When Paul, struck 
to the earth on his way to Damascus, asked, 
“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” it 
was answered to him, “Arise and go into the 
city, and it shall be told thee what thou must 
do.” So also the Lord sent Philip to join 
the eunuch in his chariot, that he might 


guide him in understanding the Scriptures 


concerning Christ. Philip “began at the 
same Scripture, and preached unto him Jesus.” 


| Beginning thus at the Scriptures, under the 


guidance of the same Spirit, to one is given 
the word of wisdom, to another the word of 
knowledge ; that the whole body may be prof: 
ited thereby. 

We are altogether in sympathy with the 
feeling which deprecates sectarianism; prizing 
above all denominational peculiarities, that 


| oneness in Christ by which all are made breth- 


ren, and are His “peculiar people,” under 


‘every name. But we know that all are ac- 


countable for the use of the truth which is 
given them for testimony. No part of that 
truth must be hidden under a bushel. If we 
are fully convinced that war is unchristian, 
that “carnal ordinances” were nailed to the 





that there had been found to be need of much | cross of Christ, that the ministry of the Gos- 
labor in the culture of the vineyard, as newly | pel should be free and under the ordaining 
extended; so that less energy and opportu- | of God alone, being recognized, not appointed 
nity seemed to be available for making new | by the church, these things ought surely to 
converts, than in previous years. | be taught to all those who are brought to the 

This is an important view of the daties of | Saviour under the labor of Friends, if they 


a living and growing church. From the | continue to be under their influence. 


standpoint of membership in a Yearly Meet- | 
ing which has probably not received twenty 


There is another kind of building up; of 
members who are all their lives within the 


new members “ by convincement” in as many | Society, and yet are indifferent to, often ig- 


years, it appears to be matter for abundant 
thankfulness that two Yearly Meetings on 
this continent have for a number of years 
successively, increased by more than five 
hundred new members each, annually. What 
an amount of opportunity for edification 
(building up) these must afford, to each other 
and to the whole membership of the body! 
Emphatically it is true, that the first need 
is conversion ; entrance into the kingdom of 
our Lord. But experience shows how much 


norant of, its “doctrines and testimonies.” 
Some of these appear really to attach a sort 
of preservative virtue to “ birthright member- 
ship”; a confidence as delusive, pay, 28 
superstitious, as that which trusts in “ bap- 
tismal regeneration ” instead of conversion. 
Does not the church owe something to these, 
its wards, besides a place on its records, 4 
right to its charity, if needed, while living, 
and space in its burial ground when dead? 
Is not the time near when the urgent call 





it is the Divine intention to leave to, or 


upon every one for membership in the rue 






Church universal must be made vocal in every 
meeting, and to every one who is “born a 
Friend,” as well as to the world without ? 
For “the night is far spent, the day is at 
hand.” 


-_ 


NFw Pus.ications.— The Life and Adventures 
of a Quaker among the Indians. By Thomas C. 
Battey. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Although 
poetry and fiction have often availed themselves 
of the romance (more supposed than real) of the 
Indian character, and of life in the wilds of 
America, we are not acquainted with any volume 
before this, giving a genuine narrative of the ex- 
perience of a missionary in the far West. Cer- 
tainly the character of the unarmed missionary, 


and the results of a thoroughly peaceful and | 
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benevolent course of dealing with savages, have | 


seldom been so fully and graphically set forth. 
It is a very interesting book ; comparing well, in 
animated recital, often of quite stirring events and 
critical situations, with the stories of famous 
travellers in other quarters of the globe. Propos- 
ing to make hereafter a few extracts from its 
pages, we will add now only that a number of 
life-like portraits of Indians, from photographs, add 
to the vividness of the word-pictures given, and 
that the typography, paper and binding of the 
volume are of the first class. It is really one of 
the most attractive books of the season. 

My Twenty-fifth Year Pubilee; or, Cure by 
Faith, after Twenty-five Years of Lameness. 
Rev. S. H. Platt, A. M., Pastor of De Kalb 
Avenue M. E. Church, Brooklyn. Published by 
S. Harrison & Co., Brooklyn. Taking up this 
narrative (small pamphlet, pp. 59) with some 
Prepossession against it, on account of adverse 
opinions publicly expressed concerning it, we have 
read it with interest unflagging tothe end. The 
author describes his own case as one of aggra- 
vated lameness in both knees, from repeated 


By | 


accidental injuries; so disabling him that he was | 
only capable of walking, with two canes, one or | 


two blocks at a time, and preached sitting, not 
being equal to the effort of standing. While ac- 
cepting and declaring his general belief that the 
Holy Spirit does sometimes, even at the present 
day, as in all ages since the coming of our Lord, 
prompt to prayers for the healing of the sick, and 
that, when so prompted, such prayers, if offered 
in faith, are answered, S. H. Platt was long in- 
disposed to apply this belief to himself. After 
attention to a number of instances of bodily re- 
storation in answer to prayer had wrought in him 
a strong expectation of his own cure at some 


|to the realities of God's immediate visitation. 
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“Christian sisters,’ one of whom announced 
that the Lord had sent her to pray for him that 
he might be cured of his lameness. Improve- 
ment beginning then was somewhat gradual, but 
in a few weeks he was able to put away both his 
canes, to preach for an hour or two standing, and 
to walk two miles without fatigue. 

Much is added to the “ fascination,”” as we 
may Call it, of the pamphlet before us, by the in- 
troduction of several other, in some respects yet 
more remarkable instances of recovery from 
disease or disability, following prayer. These 
accounts are too long for us to quote here. We 
may cite, instead, some suggestive reflections: 

‘There is weight in the words of Dr. Patton, 
who says: 

“In the light of such facts the old arguments 
in support of the theory of the discontinuance of 
healing have no weight, and we are forced to ac- 
knowledge that though our faith in supernatural 
things is often vacillating, yet the facts which 
challenge it are credible beyond all controversy. 

“That there is great danger of encouraging 
the excesses of fanaticism in giving credit to 
these modern instances of healing we admit, but 
to avert this peril of bringing all supernatural 
demonstrations into disrespect, let us not be 
guilty of the sin of denying God the liberty of 
working now as of old, nor let us foolishly fancy 
that facts relating to this subject only become 
rational and possible as they are carried back 
into other centuries of time. 

‘The point at which we need to be particularly 
guarded is in assuming that, under such an 
economy, an unlimited privilege may be exer- 
cised in prayer, and a miraculous interposition 
challenged in all cases, under the election of our 
personal wills. 

“This, however, would be a use of spiritual 
gifts beyond the limits in which they were em- 
ployed, even by Christ and His Apostles. As 
they did not heal all that were sick, and were 
evidently content to follow special guidance in 
relieving the suffering, so making their miracles 
exceptional and notable, it may be that God de- 
signs to show us that healing through prayer is 
only to be expected in special cases, and the con- 
ditions under which alone God's miraculous 
power can work are of his own creating and to 
be used solely for his own glory. 

“It may be, that while the Christian world has 
been gravitating visibly, more and more, toward 
the vanishing point of faith in the supernatural ; 
and now that the modern era of science has 
begun to shape the thoughts of men by only 
scientific methods, that a special occasion has 
arisen for a fresh display of signs and wonders 
to keep the church and the world alive and open 
It 


may be that the Almighty, in our preeminently 


rationalistic and materialistic age, designs to 
show those who dare to doubt, that the fruits of 
prayer, common to apostolic times, are also for 
ours, and that He is pleased to reveal Himself, 
not historically only as a God of power, but as 


|able to do the same mighty works, in answer to 


ume or other, his final recovery commenced after | 
@ visit to him, at Ocean Grove, N. J., of two! tion.” 


the supplications of His people, that character- 
ized the introduction of the Christian dispensa- 
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MARRIED. 


PURINTON—SISSON.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents in Venice, Cayuga Co., N. Y., on the eve- 
ning of the 8th inst., with the approbation of Scipio 
Monthly Meeting, Franklin C. Purinton, of Monkton | 
Monthly Meeting, Vermont, to Alice P. Sisson, of the | 
former place. 


DIED. 


DEUIL.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Joseph | 
Pope, Wheatland, New York, the 27th of Ninth month, 
1875, Abraham Deuil, in the 93rd year of his age; a 
beloved member of Hartland Monthly Meeting of | 
Friends. Although his mind was somewhat impaired 
yet he ever evinced a meek and quiet spirit, and mani- 
fested an unfaltering trust in the merits of a crucified | 
and risen Lord. 


HOWLAND.—On the 30th of Eleventh month, 
Beulah D. Howland; an Elder of Scipio Quarterly | 
Meeting, in her 79th year. She bore a protracted sick- 
ness with much Christian patience, and we doubt not | 
is gathered with the just of all generations. 

REEDER.—On the 3rd of Eleventh month, 1875, 
Martha E., daughter of Spencer and Julia Reeder, 


aged 18 years; a member of Oak Ridge Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. 





A General Meeting of Friends is appointed at Sugar 
Creek, Powesheik Co., Iowa, 9 miles south of Grin- 
nell, and near 5 miles west of Searsborough, to begin 
at 6% o’clock, P.M., on the 24th inst. 

On behalf of Committee. 

GREENBERRY P. Woop, Clerk. | 

Sprine Dae, Iowa, Twelfth mo. 11th, 1875. 





| 


NCE. | 


CORRESPONDE 


HUNTSVILLE, WALKER Co., TEXAS, 12th mo. 11, 1875. 
Editor Friends’ Review: 
Dear Friend :—For the information of our | 
friends, especially those who contributed 
money to aid in building and furnishing a| 
Pavtnetis school-house at this place (four | 


ance of between seventy and eighty. 
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The house contains, on the lower floor, two 
school rooms, one a little larger than the 
other, but averaging 25x30 feet, a teacher's 
room, and two ante-roome. The second story, 
30x60 feet, is used for a meeting-room hy 
two congregations, Methodist and Baptist. 

My wife and daughter opened school in 
this house the Ist of 11th mo. They have 
now eighty-five enrolled, with a daily attend- 
A very 
deep interest in learning is manifested among 
the pupils; many of them come four miles, 
Within a much less distance than this, we 
think there is a population sufficient to fill 
the house with pupils to the extent of its 
capacity. 

The present school system affords so little 
inducement to teachers that even the white 
population of the State are poorly supplied 
with schools. It provides for only four 
months’ free school in a year, and the pay of 
teachers for a part of this short term is un- 
certain. 

With the evidence that surrounds us of 
the great need yet existing for education, in 
every sense of the term, among the freedmen, 
we are led earnestly to hope that the mission- 
ary spirit of our country will not be so ab- 
sorbed with foreign fields as to neglect too 
much this very large one within our own 
limits. 

Moral and religious influences need to be 
earnestly and unremittingly applied to gain 
ground and hold it, for the “ name” of coun- 
teracting influences is “ Legion.” Among 
these Ignorance and Intemperance stand as 
towering rocks. The latter was long ago 
nearly banished from our immediate limits. 
The colored girl who accompanied us North, 
last year, is rendering efficient aid in dis 
couragipg the use of tobacco, as well as 
intoxicating drinks, among her ‘people. But, 
in parts where these evils are unchecked, they 
are a serious obstruction to material, as well 


and a half miles east from Huntsville), I| as moral, advancement ; yet, with all the ad- 
would like to say, through the Review, that | verse circumstances, there appears to be 4 
the house is now in a condition to be used, | gradual average gain in the acquisition of the 


The rooms are ceiled from the floor to the | 


joists, and the school-rooms furnished with | 
stoves; also forty double desks, class-benches, | 
teacher’s table, &c., which I made almost! 
entirely myself, to save expense. When the 
funds were exhausted, except enough to buy 
stoves, I discharged the carpenters and con 


tinued the work alone, acting as carpenter, | 


painter and brick mascn, though not a pro: 
fessed mechanic of any kind. 

There is yet a deficiency of desks, and it 
will require two or three hundred dollars 
to supply these and make the building as 
complete as would be desirable. Should any 
feel like making further contributions, they 





would be thankfully received. 


necessarics and comforts of life. 


Over large portions of the State, late 
planted corn, and some other crops, were 
shortened by drought. But the cotton crop 
is heavy, ard is not yet all gathered, indeed 
not all open ready for gathering; but the 
price is unusually low. 

We did not have frost sufficient to kill tex- 
der vegetation till the night of the 6th inst. 
when the mercury sank to 33°, the lowest It 
has been this faJ]. The average sunrise tem- 
perature for this month thus far is 463°; 
noon, 61°. Highest at any time 78°. 

Very truly, 
E, Wi.iiaMs. 
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WHY ARE WE NOT REVIVED IN TENNESSEE? | India to-morrow, we should be remembered 





Twelfth month 11th, 1875. 


Our Heavenly Father has given us a work | leave behind us.” 


to do. 


chiefly by the drunkenness which we should 
After such testimony the 


However degraded it may look to the |course of the missionary is clear.— Monthly 


eyes of human flesh, we must make our ca!l- | Record. 


ing and election sure with Him. There shall 


-. 


From The [London] Friend. 


be hewers of wood and drawers of water. | 
Then let us feel that any work we do for the | 
Lord is profitable in this life and in the life | ret 

tocome. We have in this our day ministers | The Yearly Meeting of New York is pro- 
called of God to do the work assigned to | posing to require subscription [whether oral 
them; but are there not others who can do |0F written is not stated] toa doctrinal confes- 
some things in their place in the body? Often |sion from those occupying the stations of 
a word spoken has more bearing on the mind | Minister and Elder. A proposal so novel 


QUERIES FOR CHURCH OFFICERS. 





of a person than a long sermon, if it come 
from the heart. 


the cause of Christ and His kingdom. 


Then Jet us see how many | #ttention in the journals of the Society. 
words we can speak for the advancement of || ; ’ a 
We | in disapproving the proposition, but on some- 


| amongst Friends has naturally obtained much 


We 
unite with the majority of our cotemporaries 


have Christ as our Mediator and the Bible as | What different grounds from those we have 
our guide; what else do we lack? Persever- | See stated. 


ance and love to God. 


If we, as a people, would live up to our| 
rivilege, how many more would be brought | 


into the fold of Christ every year! May our 
Heavenly Father help us as we travel along 


the pilgrimage of life, to do our duty cheer- | 
fully, that we may receive our wages when | 


the harvest is ended. “Come unto Me all ye | 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will! 
give you rest.” Do we, when we see our| 
rother straying from the path of duty, re- | 
member that to work for the Lord is needful, 
and come into the field? For the harvest is | 
fully ripened and the laborers are few. No. | 
Why not? Because we have not a sufficiency | 
of grace in our own hearts. If we want to) 
teach others the way, let us go that way our- | 
selves. We depend too much on the minis- | 
ters to gather up the lost sheep, when we, 
could save many a brother from the mouth of | 
the wolf, and have a crown of righteousness 
when our work is ended. | 
Why is it that revivals are so numerous in | 
other parts of the country and not so here? | 
Because we have not given the offering of 
prayer and praise to Him who gives us bless- | 
ings both spiritual and temporal. I do desire | 
to see a refreshing season here and elsewhere 
in this time of need. May our Heavenly | 
Father find plenty of successful workers to 
push forward this mighty work. I hope that 
We will all try to live nearer to the side of our | 
blessed Redeemer, that we may be prepared | 
for the times of refreshing; for if we live in 
full discharge of our duty, it is sure to come. 
A. G. 


ARCHDEACON JEFFREY, who was thirty 
years in Bombay, said, a week before his 
death, that “for every one England converted 
to Christianity in India, she made a thousand | 
drunkards,” adding, “If we were to leave| 








likel 
call thus : 


The primary consideration that presents in 
relation to such a regulation is this: Will it 
help the church to secure appointment of its 
best qualified members to official stations? 


| We think not. Experience shows that the 


men best fitted for official life are often those 
who have the strongest sense of their own de- 
ficiencies, and the difficulties of the service. 
“Send, Lord, but not by me,” says Moses ; 
“ my family is little in Manasseh, and I the 
least in my father’s house,” pleads Gideon. 
They are the representatives of thousands 
since their days. In their frame of mind, 

ow gladly to escape appointment would 
Moses or Gideon have availed themselves of 
any mental scruple to some part of the creed 
submitted for their acceptance? It is often 
the finest minds—those who weigh the mean- 
ing and responsibility of words—who feel the 
most difficulty in subscribing to doctrinal 
statements. The Society of Friends, preemi- 


| nent amongst the churches for its success in 


bringing home this sense of responsibility to 
its members, is likely on this very ground to 
have an unusual number who will have 
scruples about particular words or terms in 
any creed that can possibly be devised. The 
recent uumbers of the American journals cir- 
culating amongst Friends, have significantly 
illustrated the difficulties of creed-making. 
Most of the eight queries have been objected 
to in part or whole, and sundry suggestions 
made for their alteration. We do not re- 
member, however, to have observed any criti- 
cism on the First, and may conclude it as 

as any to secure general acceptance. It 
“ Dost thou believe in one only 
wise, omnipotent, and everlasting God, the 
Creator and Upholder of all things visible and 
invisible?” We select this query as the one 


least likely to awaken misgivings of any of 
the eight; yet it does not require much pre- 
science to predict that no long time would 
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elapse before some one—it might be a self-de- 
nying disciple most fit for the church’s service— 
would decline to affirm, even though he were 
not prepared to deny, the positions here laid 
down. The best men have differed in their | 
definition of the sense in which God is om- 
nipotent. Is it within His power to make 
good evil? orevil good? Is He the “up- 
holder” of evil? These mysterious and solemn | 
questions have been debated by earnest men 
in the past, and will be in the future. Some | 
of the holiest men the Christian Church has | 
seen, would have scrupled to affirm their be- 
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but I will consider the years of the right hand 
of the Most High.” Here is something to re- 
joice in still; that, however frail we may be, 
however our feelings may vary, our hopes 
rest, not on ourselves, but on One who is 
eternal and unchangeable, as well as of infi- 
nite compassion. 

We may be, however, responsible for this 
very “infirmity,” which weighs us down, and 
prevents our glorifying our Master with the 


hearty service we would like to render. Our 


physical and spiritual natures are so closely 


‘united, that a slight derangement .of the 


lief respecting them. bodily functions, as imperfect digestion, or 
Our contention then is, that whilst it is of | over-taxed nerves, is quite sufficient to cloud 
the highest moment to the church to secure|our hopes. If, by the undue indulgence of 
for her service the men of largest spiritual, | any of our natural propensities, we impair our 
mental and moral endowments, this doctrinal | health, then it is our own fault. 
confession will be a barrier to doing so. But many a tried and tempted soul cannot 
It has been urged that, with a regulation | escape the weight of infirmities. There are 
in the Society’s discipline such as that under | seasons of dearth in the inner as in the outer 
consideration, the Hicksite defection would | life, which need the triumphant faith that can 
have been prevented. Ecclesiastical history | say :—‘ Although the fig tree shall not blos- 
supports no such belief. At the present time,|som, neither shall fruit be in the vines; the 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles of the |labor of the olive shall fail, and the fields 
Anglican Church permits all the divergence | shall yield no meat; the flock shall be cut off 
of doctrinal belief there is between Bishop | from the fold, and there shall be no herd in 
Colenso and Bishop Wordsworth. It per-| the stalls; yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will 
mitted Charles Voysey to remain for years in| joy in the God of my salvation.” G. 
the church, disseminating views more de-| Twelfth month, 1875. 
cidedly removed from the Christianity of the | ——_ > 
New Ddariteet than those of Elias Hicks. | From The (Methodist) Christian Standard and Home Journal 
Again, the Presbyterian congregations in Eng- | THE FRIENDS. 
land almost all lapsed into Valtavlanion last | aan 
century, though their ministers had been ex-| The Society of Friends have just closed a 
amined in the articles of the Westminster| unique meeting of great interest in Phila- 
Confession. The Congregational and Baptist |delphia. The title of the occasion, as pub- 
Churches, exposed to similar influences, with | lished in a circular containing the “ Order y 
less of doctrinal confession on the part of | Exercises,” will explain its meaning and indi- 
their ministers, generally retained unimpaired | cate its novel character as a religious instru- 
their belief in the divinity of the Lord Jesus | mentality among that sect of Christians com- 





Christ. 
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“THIS IS MY INFIRMITY.” 

This expression is found in the 77th Psalm, 
after the Psalmist had bemoaned a very dis- 
couraged state into which he had been 
—. Most Christians are subject to a 
ike experience. They waken from sleep per- 
haps, with an indefinable oppression, a name- 
less dread, a lack of hopefulness or energy. 
They fear that the hopes they had entertained 
were delusive ; and they begin to let go their 
faith, and to feel condemned. 

It is well at such times, seriously to search 
the heart, to see if there be the sense of any 
unforgiven transgression. But if there is not, 
“if our heart condemn us not,’—let us have 
confidence toward God; not lingering over 
our weakness, rather rising above it, like the 
Psalmist, we may say: “This is my infirmity, 


‘monly called Quakers. It is as follows: 
“Eighth Biennial First-day School Confer- 
ence of Friends in America, to be held in 
‘the Friends’ Meeting House on Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, commencing on Sixth- 
day, Eleventh month 12th, 1875.” This 
‘caption rendered into the terminology of 
|other churches, signifies a Sunday-school 
convention. But, while in general outline it 
was similar to all Suilep-ocheal conventions ; 
yet in one particular, it was unlike anything 
of the kind we have yet witnessed. This 
particular was the feature of its deep-toned 
spirituality and holiness. It was eminently 
devotional. Whatever subject or method 
was introduced, or by whomsoever discussed, 
an experimental turn was given to the theme, 
that the necessity of conversion and sanctifi- 
cation might be broadly stated and continu- 
ally enforced. All forms and all negation of 
forms, all doctrines and usages, al] plainness 
of dress and speech, all singularity in the 
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places and modes of worship, that did not 
compass this end, were reckoned as “ sound. 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal.” The first 
and chief object of Bible study was to ascer- 
tain its spiritual meaning, that a personal ap- 
plication might be at once made of it to the 
teacher and the taught. The great aim in 
collecting the children together, first, last, and 
all the time, should be to bring them to 
Christ and secure their immediate conversion. 

Nor was conversion presented as a consum- 
mation, or substituted for true holiness. The 
possibility and obligation of entire sanctifica- 
tion Were unequivocally asserted; and it was 
proposed to imbue and permeate all Bible- 
class teaching and Sunday-school instruction 
with the highest forms of spiritual ideas. 
They counseled each other to be direct, prac- 
tical, tender, to have and to transfuse a lov- 
ing heart of the teacher into the confiding 
heart of the child; and yet to declare the 
whole counsel of God, not excepting the 
eternal punishment of the wicked who die in 
their sins. They impressed upon themselves 
the importance of stopping short and abruptly 
when a salient point was reached in the les- 
son, Or & opanptiedtia chord had been touched, 
and turning didactic instruction into personal 
expostulation, to be followed by earnest 
prayer. It was again and again reiterated, 
in different modes of expression, that the 
teacher is wholly unqualified to teach others, 
and especially children, until he has been 
himself experimentally taught of God. Under 
these convictions, which often created deep 
seriousness and impassioned feeling, the pro- 
ceedings were, quite frequently, interrupted 
by seasons of prayer. It was, we must say, 
the most simple, consistent and godly Sun- 
day-school convention we ever wituessed. 

And we could not resist the persuasion that 
this beautiful simplicity and holy unction 
were traceable chiefly to three causes: 

First, the long cultivated plainness of man- 
ner and address, which has from the days of 
George Fox and William Penn characterized 
this singular and excellent people. Habit is 
strong. Second, the fact that those Friends 


who take an interest in Sunday-schools and | 


systematic Biblical study and exposition, are 
yet in their novitiate. It is a new thing in 
this modern and popular form. Perhaps to 
some it appears an innovation, therefore, like 
Methodist converts, it is yet on probation. 
ence it must prove itself evangelical, and 
without any secular and fashionable alloy, to 

accepted. It must commend itself as the 


fruit of the “Spirit,” or be rejected as human | 
lavention and worldly show. Third, and) 
chiefly, the Sunday-school and Bible readings 


among the Friends, are the product of the 


great Revival of Holiness, now spreading so | 


Divinely and so powerfully through the ortho- 
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dox division of that church, in all parts of 
the land. We may be allowed to utter our 
opinion as a friend of the Friends, that they 
are in a transition state. They are popular- 
izing their methods, and taking on an aggres- 
sive attitude as the result of a holy quicken- 
ing. They are waking up to the solemn 
truth that their renunciation of all forms has 
degenerated into frigid formality of no forms ; 
and their denial of the sacraments has fossil- 
ized into the rite of no ritual. They have 
found that their plainness, though originating 
in opposition to show, has, by the sad loss of 
the spirit, resolved itself into mere show of 
external grace and charming simplicity. 
Birth right membership has taken the place 
of conversion, and a beautiful morality and 
chaste neatness usurped the dominion of 
spiritual life and power. But a glorious re- 
action is now transpiring. There will be 
danger that the momentum acquired by the 
rebound will carry them to the opposite ex- 
treme of fashionable follies and fantastic 
dress, which have been the bane of all the 
churches ; but we hope for better things. And 
if this correct and orderly people can only be 
“transformed by the renewing of the mind” 
without becoming “ conformed to this world,” 
the Friends will be more than ever a chief 
element of moral power in this country. As 
we sat and heard the modest testimonies, the 
sweet experiences, the gems of thought, the 
continuous flow of evangelical truth, truth so 
scriptural, so Methodistic and Wesleyan, we 
recalled the fable of the transmigration of souls. 
We said the soul has gone out of Methodism 
into the Quakers, not so as to leave us soul- 
less, we trust, but in such a manner as to 
oblige us to accord to them equal if not supe- 


‘rior spirituality. But we would not be so 


vain and sectarian as to claim the revival of 
holiness among them as a mere derivative 
from Methodism. It is a return to their an- 
cient faith, and a restoration of their primi- 
tive life and spirit. 


” _— —_ 
Selected for Friends’ Review 


THE WORD OF PROPHECY. 





Extract from George Fox's Fournal. 


“ Now, as I went towards Nottingham on 
a First-day in the morning, with Friends, 
to a meeting there, when I came on the top 
of a hill in sight of the town, I espied the great 
steeple-house; and the Lord said unto me, 
‘Thou must go cry against yonder great idol, 
and against the worshippers therein.’ I said 
nothing of this to the Friends that were with 
me, but went on with them to the meeting, 
where the mighty power of the Lord was 
amongst us, in which I left Friends sitting in 
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the meeting, and I went away to the steeple- 
house. When I came there all the people 
looked like fallow ground, and the priest 
(like a great lump of earth), stood in his pul- 
pit above. He took for his text these words 
of Peter, ‘We bave also a more sure word of 
prophecy, whereunto ye do well that ye take 

eed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place, until the day dawn, and the day-star 
arise in your hearts. And he told the peo- 
ple that this was the Scriptures, by which 
they were to try all doctrines, religions, and 
opinions. Now the Lord's power was so mighty 
upon me, and so strong in me, that I could not | 
hold, BUT WAS MADE to cry out and say, ‘O 
NO, it is not the Scriptures’; and I told them 
what it was, namely, the Holy Spirit, by which | 
the holy men of God gave forth the Scriptures, 
whereby opinions, religions, and judgments 
were to be tried ; for it led into all truth, and | 
so gave the knowledge of alltruth. The Jews | 
had the Scriptures, and yet resisted the Holy | 
Ghost, and rejected Christ, the bright Morn- 
ing-star. They persecuted Christ and his| 
apostles, and took upon them to try their 
doctrines by the Scriptures, but erred in judg- | 
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children in my name receiveth Me,’ Mark ix. 
36. ‘Thou, O God, of thy goodness hast pre- 
pared for the poor,’ Ps. xviii. 10.” Shall we 
knock and ask admission? This gloomy day 
there is nothing outside to inspirit, everything 
to depress; but this looks more hopeful. 
While waiting, we have time to observe that 
the windows have each a white blind, and a 
Scripture text in large blue letters upon it. 
Presently a young girl opens the door, and 
begs us to come upstairs and see the nursery. 
Climbing the steep stair, at the very top of 
the house we find two rooms; and the sun is 
shining very brightly now. No, the rain still 
beats against the windows, and without all is 
dull as ever. What could make us think of 
the sun? Not so far wrong though; the 
rooms seem illumined with sunshine. Bright- 
est pictures of birds, flowers, and children in 
gilded frames adorn the walls; brilliant 
scarlet geraniums and yellow creepers are in 
the windows; twenty of the snuggest little 
cribs ranged round, above each the name of 
some sweet flower; and then all kinds of 
pretty toys; but, best of all, some of the 
dearest little real flowers. Yes, sweet buds 


ment, and did not try them aright, because | that can talk and laugh, and twine themselves 


they tried without the Holy Ghost.” 

he above is from the Journal of Geo. Fox, 
vol. I, page 75, ch. iii. ; London edition, 1852, 
with notes by Wilson Armistead. It will be 
found in other editions under the year 1649 
of the Journal. 


very lovingly round your heart, and within 
| those tiny buds such a precious treasure is en- 
wrapped,—the rich jewel of a never-dying 
soul, which it cost the blood of Jesus to re- 
deem. 

| Peep into this cot. Tucked in the soft 





From The [London] Christian 
A GLIMPSE OF THE LITTLE WILD 
FLOWERS. 


Picture to yourselves a wet day in the East- 
end of London! Splish-splash sounds the 


| blankets lies little Jamie, wan and pinched, 
'and with an old man’s face. He is an orphan, 
‘his only friend a poor old “granny.” The 
‘name of the cot, “ Heather Bell,” meanin 
solitude, and the beautiful promise, “J wil 
|not forsake thee” (Isa. xlii. 16), seems just 
to fit into his sad case. 

Another, of fifteen months old, lying in 


rain, cold and chill as it trickles down the| nurse’s arms, is a living skeleton, and though 
umbrellas on our necks; splash-splosh go our|the good care and food have done much to 
feet into pools of muddy water. ot a| prolong its life, yet we feel the little “Star of 
pleasant experience, is it? And as we turn| Bethlehem” will soon be taken from all her 
up this narrow passage out of Whitechapel | suffering to live above the stars. Still, it is 
High-street, and elbow our way through a| sweet to minister to the needs of the little one 
little knot of ill-favored women outside the| while on earth for His sake who lay in 
door of a gin-shop bearing the misnomer of| poverty and want among the beasts of the 
the “Angel,” into a dark close alley, whose | stall that we, through His poverty, might be 
high houses on either side, with their tumble- | made rich. 

down roofs and rickety windows, present an| Little “ Violet” toddles up to us, bringing 
anything but inviting appearance, stil! less | all the dolls she can find, and holding out her 
so when we look into the faces of their in-|arms to be nursed. She has a good mother, 
habitants. There does not seem to be an out-| but her father is in penal servitude for fifteen 
let, only the passage appears too narrow, and | years. When a few months old, “ Violet” 


we feel inclined to turn back and get out of 
the queer-looking place as fast as possible 
But stay! On the left hand is a house 
better than the rest, and over the door we 
notice a board with the words—* Flowers of 


was stolen from her mother, and after many 
weeks restored. 

And now what is this nursery? Little more 
than a year ago it was like the surrounding 
houses—an abode for thieves and desperate 


characters. Now it has been transformed by 


the Forest — Day-nursery for twenty little 
Mr. George Holland into a shelter where 


ones. ‘ Whosoever shall receive one of such 




























































poor mothers may leave their little ones dur- | 
ing the day while they are out at work. The) 
children are washed, dressed in nice clean | 
clothes, and fed with good nourishing food for | 
a few pence a day. Their homes are gen-| 
erally very cold and miserable, and the | 
babies sometimes cry very much when taken 

back. A coster’s baby, after leaving the nur- 

sery, used to be out many hours in the night, | 
sleeping in a basket under her mother’s stall | 
in the street. What wonder that the expo-| 
sure k‘lled the little “ Primrose,” as the chill | 
frosts nip many a flower ! 

But is it not delightful to hear of such | 
cases as these? “ May-blossom,” though only | 
two years old, used to swear when first brought | 
in; the young nurse checked her by putting | 
her hand over her lips; gradually the habit | 
was broken, and little “May” would place 
her tiny hand over father’s mouth when he 
used bad words. If asked, “ Who loves you?” 
she would say, “ Father and mother.” “ But 
who loves you most?” “Jesus,” was her 
reply. After a very short time she was/ 
called away to bloom in the Eden above. So 
just in‘time the little swearer was taught to 
lisp the Name which is above every name. | 
Another being asked, “Why do you love 
Jesus? answered, “ Because He first loved 
me.’ Thus baby lips are being taught to tell | 
of Jesus and His love, and infant voices sing 
of the “little children who are the precious 
jewels, His loved and His own.”” Mothers, too, 
are learning to bring their infants cleaner, and 
the texts often speak to them. 
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BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 
A little pause in life, while daylight lingers 
Between the sunset and the pale moonrise, 
When daily labor slips from weary fingers, 
And soft grey shadows veil the aching eyes. 


Old perfumes wander back from fields of clover 
Seen in the light of suns that long have set; 
Beloved ones, whose earthly toil is over, 
Draw near, as if they lived among us yet- 


Old voices call me, through the dusk returning, 
I hear the echoes of departed feet ;— 

And then I ask, with vain and troubled yearning, 
What is the charm that makes old things so sweet ? 


Must the old joys be evermore withholden ? 

Even their memory keeps me pure and true ; 
And yet, from out Jerusalem the Golden 

God speaketh, saying, “I make all things new.”’ 


‘«« Father,” I cry, «the old must still be nearer; 
Stifle my love, or give me back the past! 

Give me the fair old earth, whose paths are dearer 
Than all Thy shining streets, and mansions vast.” 


Peace, peace,—the Lord of earth and heaven knoweth 
The human soul in all its heat and strife ; 

Out of His throne no stream of Lethe floweth, 
But the clear river of eternal life. 


He giveth life, ay, life in all its sweetness, 

Old loves, old sunny scenes will He restore; 
Only the curse of sin and incompleteness 

Shall taint thine earth and vex thine heart no more. 


Serve Him in daily work and earnest living, 
And faith shall lift thee to His sunlit heights ; 
Then shall a psalm of gladness and thanksgiving 


Fill the calm hour that comes between the lights. 
Sunday Magazine. SARAH DoUDNEY. 


—-—— - ome 


Many dear children have helped by their | « wHaT! SHALL WE RECEIVE GOOD AT 


gathered pennies to furnish the soft, warm 
beds where the tired little heads now rest 
so snugly, and made the pretty clothes to 
cover the tiny limbs which own little else but 
dirty rags, and sent the toys which make the 
children’s voices fill the house with their 
merry laughter. The rocking-horse was given 
by forty little girls, and “Ragged Robin” 
has been entirely paid for by the little readers 
of The Christian. 

We wish we could give you a glimpse into 
the sad houses where these little wild flowers 
grow, in the great forest of wretched houses, 
and let you know some of the sorrowful tales 
about them. It would make you so happy | 
that for a few hours at least you have the’ 
privilege of letting some sunbeams into the | 
dreary lives of these little ones, whose “angels | 
do always bshold the face of our Father in 
heaven.” 

In addition to the twenty cots there is one 
Waiting to shelter a little homeless child when 
the Lord shall send it. A play-room is now | 
being added for the younger children in 
George-yard Ragged School, who are too old | 
for the day nursery in Angel-alley. 
E. A. H. 


THE HAND OF GOD, AND SHALL 
WE NOT RECEIVE EVIL?” 


(Job ii. 10) 





«T have had my days of blessing, 
All the joys of life possessing, 
Unnumber’d they appear! 
Then let faith and patience cheer me, 
Now that trials gather near me; 
Where is life without a tear?” 


« Yes, O Lord! a sinner looking 
O’er the sins Thou art rebuking, 
Must own Thy judgments light. 
Surely I, so oft offending, 
Must, in humble patience bending, 
Feel Thy chastisements are right.” 


«« Let me, o’er transgression weeping, 
Find the grace my soul is seeking ; 
Receiving at Thy throne 
Strength to meet each tribulation, 
Looking for the great salvation, 

Trusting in my Lord alone. 


«« While, ’mid earthly tears and sighing, 
Still to praise Thee, feebly trying, 
Still clinging, Lord, to Thee : 
Quietly on Thy love relying, 
I am Thine—and, living, dying, 
Surely all is well with me.” 


C. F. GELLERT. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European dates to the | 
21st inst. are at hand. 

GREAT BrITAIN. — The verdict of the coroner’s 
jury on the victims of the wreck of the Deutschland said | 
that the primary cause of the wreck was that the captain, | 





‘the demand of the British government the Egyptian 
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war vessels will be recalled from the territory belong. 
ing to Zanzibar, and the expedition to Abyssinia will 


| confine itself to exacting satisfaction for alleged griev- 


ances, after which the troops are to return to Egypt. 
The London Morning Standard published on the 
16th a special dispatch from Loando, on the coast of 


in consequence of the state of the weather, lost his reck- | Lower Guinea, stating that Captain Cameron’s explor- 
oning, but no criminal act is attributed to him; and’ ing expedition arrived there on the 19th of Eleventh 
added that it is to be regretted that the steamer had not | month from Ujiji, on Lake Tauganyika, having crossed 
the best known appliances for ascertaining the distance | the continent. The expedition had been completely 
traversed, that the boat-lowering apparatus was not the ' successful. 
best, and that an experienced pilot was not in charge. West INDIES. —Valmaseda, Captain General of 
The captain stated that he was 35 miles out of his Cuba, dissatisfied with the new rules for the adminis- 
course when the steamer struck. The Board of Trade tration of that island by the present government of 
have ordered an official inquiry into the disaster. Spain, considering them incompatible with the power 
FRANCE.—The steamer L’Amerique, disabled, as which he ought to wield in view of his knowledge of 
mentioned last week, and respecting which considerable ' the country and his past services, has resigned, and the 
anxiety had been felt, has entered Queenstown harbor, ‘resignation has been accepted. He was expected to 
Ireland, in tow of another vessel of the same line. | transfer the charge of affairs to Gen. Carbo, the next 
It is stated that the public revenue for the year 1875. in rank, and to sail for Spain on the 25th inst. 
will amount to 2,656,000,000 francs ($531,200,000), | An earthquake in Porto Rico on the night of the 8th 
and the expenditures to 2,616,000,000 ($523,200,000),! inst. caused great alarm. The capital, San Juan, was 
leaving a surplus of $8,000,000. | not damaged, but the town of Arecibo was almost de- 
The balloting for Senators was finished on ‘the 21st, 'stroyed; only two churches and six houses remained, 
the full number of 75 being elected. The other mem-! and they were so much damaged as to be liable to fall 
bers, 225 in number, are to be elected indirectly by the | at any time. 
people of the departments. | Domestic.—The Supreme Court of the United 
GERMANY.—JIn the Reichstag, on the 14th, the | States has recently decided a suit between the Union 
clauses of the bill amending the penal code directed | Pacific Railroad Co. and the Government, brought up 
against offences similar to Von Arnim’s, passed second , by appeal from the Court of Claims. .The company 
reading. conceded the right of the Government to retain half 
The Archbishop of Cologne, who had been sum-| of the compensation due to the road for transportation 
moned by the government to resign his see, preliminary | of mails, military and Indian supplies, and apply the 
to legal proceedings for his deposition, is said to have | same to reimburse the Government for interest paid by 
fled from the country. It is understood that he dele-| it on bonds issued to the company to aid in the con- 
gated his power to subordinate ecclesiastics. struction of the road, but claimed the other half; while 
The passenger of the Mosel who owned the case of | the Government, having paid interest upon those bonds 
dynamite which exploded on the quay with such fearful | in excess of the sums credited to the company for ser 
effect, inflicted injuries on himself after the catastrophe | vices, insisted upon its right to withhold the whole. 
from which he died in a few days. He is said to have | The Court of Claims decided in favor of the company, 
confessed that the box had been arranged with ma and the Supreme Court unanimously affirmed that de- 
chinery attached which would run for a certain time | cision. The effect is that the government may retain 
and then cause an explosion; that he had intended to! one-half of the compensation mentioned, and must pay 
leave the steamer at Southampton; and that his object the other half, as earned, to the company ; the latter 
was to destroy the vessel for the sake of insurance | being bound eventually to reimburse the principal and 
which he held. A judicial investigation is in progress, ' interest of the bonds issued, at the end of the time, 
the result of which cannot yet be known. The num. | thirty years, for which they run. 
ber of persons killed and wounded by the explosion! CoNnGress.—In the Senate, on the 14th, a communi- 
was stated by a local journal at 140, but is now reported | cation was received from W. L. McMillan, asking per 
184. mission to withdraw papers heretofore presented claim- 
BELGIUM.—A terrible explosion occurred on the 16th | ing for him a seat as Senator for Louisiana, representing 
inst. in a coal mine at Framieres, near Mons, causing | the McEnery government. After considerable debate 
great loss of life, as a full force was at work at the | the request was granted, yeas 30, nays 28. On that and 
time. It was reported that 110 miners were killed. succeeding days, several bills and resolutions were in- 
TURKEY.—A programme of reform has been agreed | troduced; among the former, one designed to make 
upon by the three powers, Russia, Austria and Germany, |the bonds given by Indian agents more secure and 
to be recommended to the Turkish government. Some their accounts open to inspection ; of the latter, resolu- 
of the Turkish Ministers are said to be urging the | tions offered by Morton of Ind., directing inquiry into 
Sultan to reject it, and in justification of such rejection to | alleged frauds and violence in the late election in 
refer the powers to the plan of reform which the Porte | Mississippi; and others by the same Senator, on the 
itself intends to promulgate. subject of the national unity and the rights of the 
Russia.—A Russian expedition which recently ex-| States. Among the resolutions offered in the House 
plored the deserts beyond the Caspian sea, is reported | was one by Blaine of Me. proposing an amendment to 
to have discovered the ruins of a large city, hitherto | the Constitution to provide that no State shall make 
unknown, which must have been very populous. Many any law respecting the establishment of religion or 
minarets in Arabian style are well preserved. Parts of | prohibiting the free exercise thereof. Several different 
large water-works were also uncovered. | propositions were presented for changing the Constitu- 
A Swedish explorer, in Siberia, has asserted that | tion so as to extend the President’s term to six years, 
some districts near the mouth of the Yenisei river,| and make him ineligible to re-election. Randall of 
heretofore little known, are not so sterile as is generally | Pa. introduced a general amnesty bill. A resolution 
supposed, and that he saw there a luxuriant vegetation. | was adopted declaring that in the present condition of 
Inp1A.—The Prince of Wales on the roth had lcft | the country, no subsidies ought tv be granted by Con- 
Madras for Calcutta. | gress to associations engaged in public or private enter- 
AFRICA.—The Pail Mall Gazette, of London says, | prises, an appropriations ought to be limited to the 
on authority of a private telegram from Egypt, that on | imperative demands of the public service. 
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